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Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 

Spring  GtArdens,  S.W.,  Nov.  1864. 

In  the  din  of  arms,  the  still  small  voice  of  speculative  science 
can  witb  difficulty  make  itself  heard  across  the  sea,  and  the 
absence  of  authoritative  expositions  of  the  views  of  American 
financiers,  other  than  State  papers,  makes  the  difference  between 
the  monetary  maxims  prevalent  east  and  west  of  the  Atlantic 
hard  to  be  understood.  The  Bankers  of  New  York  have  done 
good  service  in  this  matter  by  reprinting  a  series  of  papers  on 
some  material  points  of  fiscal  controversy,  which  Messrs, 
Trubner  and  Co.,  of  Paternoster  Eow,  have  thought  it  well 
to  reissue  with  the  addition  of  a  subsequent  paper  by  the  same 
Writer.  During  a  recent  visit  to  the  States,  I  found  they  had 
been  much  discussed,  especially  that  entitled  "  Contraction 
versus  Expansion,"  and  can  vouch  for  their  being  an  authentic 
statement  of  the  opinions  of  many  thinkers  there ;  and,  as  such, 
deserving  of  the  attentive  consideration  of  like  men  here.  They 
have  been  attributed,  no  doubt  correctly,  to  Eowland  G.  Hazard^ 
who^  by  his  interesting,  moral,  and  philosophical  essays,  and 
by  his  recent  able  refutation  of  Jonathan  Edw^ards,  in  his  book 
on  the  freedom  of  the  "Will,  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  acute 
analysis  and  profound  thought  which  will  not  suffer  by  the 
republication  of  his  financial  papers. 

E.  CEESY. 


OUR  RESOURCES 


TAXATION  FOE  WAR  PURPOSES. 

Ill  this  country  we  have  had  little  experience  in  taxation. 
For  two  generations  past  the  demands  of  the  government  have 
been  scarcely  felt  or  known  by  those  who  paid  them.  They 
must  now  be  largely  increased,  and  it  behoves  us  to  look  to  the 
means  of  meeting  them.  The  expenses  of  war  are  large  be- 
causCj  and  only  because,  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  labour  in 
various  forms — much  is  used  and  much  is  wasted.  Its  cost  is 
represented  by  the  labour  it  requires  ;  and  the  question  of  our 
ability  to  sustain  it  by  taxation,  is  a  question  as  to  our  ability  to 
spare  the  requisite  amount  of  labour  from  other  necessary  occu- 
pations and  expenses  of  life.  There  are  three  principal  sources 
for  the  supply  of  this  spare  labour  :  First,  the  increase  of 
products  by  increased  labour,  or  improvements  in  its  application ; 
second,  retrenchment,  by  w^hich  a  portion  of  labour,  heretofore 
used  for  the  current  expenses  of  living,  may  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  war  ;  third,  the  accumulation  beyond  the  current 
expenses  of  living,  and  which  usually  goes  to  increase  the 
permanent  property  of  the  country,  in  the  form  of  buildings, 
railroads,  &c.,  or  is  loaned  abroad. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  though  as  a  people  we  are  energetic,  we 
have  not  been  so  severely  tasked  that  we  may  not  add  somewhat 
to  our  products  by  increased  effort.  As  regards  the  last,  the 
nation  consumes  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  annual  products, 
leaving  comparatively  little  for  permanent  accumulation;  still  a 
considerable  sum  may  be  obtained  from  these  sources.*  Re- 
trenchment in  current  expenses  of  living  must,  however,  be  our 
principal  resource  for  meeting  the  increased  demand  incidental 
to  a  state  of  war  ;  and  this,  we  think,  may  be  relied  upon  to  an 
extent  greatly  beyond  what  is  genorall}^  sujiposcd.  Common 


*  In  a  subscqiieut  iirliclc  it  appears  iliut  this  last  is  more  than  I 
aupposcd. 
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labourers,  with  families  to  support,  are  the  least  able  to  retrench, 
and  it  is  observed  that  a  reduction  in  wages  from  the  ordinary 
rate  of  $1  to  '80  cents  per  day,  produces  no  great  hardship,  and 
scarcely  serious  inconvenience,  to  them.  As  in  the  larger 
families  there  is  generally  more  than  one  productive  labourer,  it 
is  perhaps  fair  to  assume  that,  in  such  families,  there  are  four 
persons  dependent  on  the  labour  thus  reduced  in  price,  which 
gives  an  average  reduction  of  $15  per  annum  for  each  member  of 
the  family.  If  the  class  least  able  can  do  this,  we  may,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  many  can  reduce  their  individual  expenses  hundreds 
and  even  thousands,  fairly  assume  the  average  ability  to  reduce 
without  hardship  at  not  less  than  $25  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  and  this  in  the  loyal  States  would  give  an  aggregate 
of  $500,000,000.  This  results  from  the  great  room  which  there 
is  for  retrenchment  in  the  expenses  of  living  among  all  classes 
in  this  country.  From  this  ability  to  retrench,  to  argue  an 
ability  to  pay  an  equal  amount  of  additional  taxes,  would  assume 
that  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  is  not  diminished. 
The  army  takes  labourers  from  their  usual  occupations,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  left  are  capable  of  making  up  this  loss 
by  increased  efforts.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  in  time  of 
war  sufficient  employment  can  be  found  for  labour.  But  the  only 
proper  reason  why  the  war  is  expensive  is,  that  so  much  labour 
is  needed  to  sustain  it,  and  if  it  does  not  require  as  much  as  the 
people  can  do,  they  certainly  can  do  all  that  it  does  require.  In 
such  case,  the  requirements  of  the  war  being  all  supplied  or  paid 
for  by  the  home  labour,  the  National  wealth  is  not  diminished ; 
up  to  this  point,  the  war  expenses  can  only  prevent  further  accu- 
mulation. It  is  only  when  its  demands  exceed  the  ability  of  the 
citizens  to  produce,  or,  when  what  they  might  produce  or  pay 
for  by  their  labour  is  obtained  and  otherwise  paid  for  abroad,  that 
war  impoverishes.  Our  main  dependence  for  defraying  our 
present  large  expenses  is  in  that  increased  economy  and  industry 
to  which  the  people  will  cheerfully  submit  if  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  avails  of  their  efforts  and  privations  will  be  judiciously 
and  honestly  applied.  Industry  and  economy  are  now  the  duty 
of  all,  and  especially  of  the  rich,  that  the  burdens  of  the  poor 
may  not  be  unduly  increased.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  prac- 
tice of  these  virtues  will  become  easy  as  it  becomes  general. 
Custom,  fashion,  and  public  sentiment  are  all  potent.  These 
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views  indicate  that  the  amount  which  could  be  spared  from  the 
earnings  of  our  labour,  if  v/ell  employed,  would  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  war  as  they  accrue.  War,  however,  requires  changes  in 
the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  in  this  there  is  some  loss.  An 
accurate  adjustment  of  taxation  to  ability  is  also  impracticable, 
and  hence  a  portion  of  the  war  expenses  must  be  met  by  credit 
in  some  form.  H. 
Februaey  11,  1862. 


TAXATION  AND  PAPER  ISSUE. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  money  in  circulation  is  just  adequate  to 
the  exchanges,  for  which  it  is  used.  If  its  quantity  is  increased 
with  no  additional  use  (no  additional  exchanges),  the  values  of 
the  exchangeable  commodities  rise,  until  the  amount  added  is 
absorbed. 

The  absolute  aggregate  value  of  money  cannot,  then,  be 
increased  merely  by  adding  to  its  quantity. 

If,  in  any  section  of  the  commercial  world_,  the  quantity  of 
money  is  increased  beyond  the  relative  wants  of  that  section, 
the  consequent  increased  prices  will  draw  commodities  from 
other  sections,  till  the  money  is  equalised.  Suppose  the  war 
costs  $600,000,000  per  annum,  i.  e.,  as  before  shown,  it  will 
require  that  value  of  labour,  either  directly  applied  to  produce 
the  articles  needed,  or  indirectly  to  what  may  be  exchanged  for 
them ;  if  the  people  can  spare  this  from  their  own  support,  they 
can  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  from  their  own  resources. 

If  the  exchanges  arc  larger  than  usual,  corresponding 
additional  currency  may  be  issued  by  the  Government  without 
inflating  prices,  and  something  of  the  kind  would  become  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  equilibrium,  and  prevent  tlic  labour  needed 
for  the  war  from  going  to  buy  currency  from  abroad.  Suppose, 
again,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  there  is  in  the 
country,  from  past  accumulation,  $50,000,000  of  coin,  owned  or 
obtainable  by  the  Government,  and  in  addition  to  this  $100,000,000 
of  surplus  movable  products,  which  can  be  sold  abroad,  and  the 
proceeds  loaned  to  it,  and  further  ;  that  from  the  increased 
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amount  of  exclianges,  or  from  retarded  circulation,  another 
$50,000,000  of  circulation  is  required,  whicli  the  Government 
supplies  by  its  paper.  This  aggregate  of  $200,000,000  will  last 
the  Government  four  months,  during  which,  on  our  hypothesis, 
the  people  will  have  earned  and  received  from  the  Government 
the  same  amount  for  their  spare  labour,  and  thus  having  all  the 
money  to  give  back  in  taxes  or  new  loans,  can  keep  the  Govern- 
ment continually  supplied  with  all  its  war  requirements,  though 
there  is  never  more  than  $200,000,000  of  circulation. 

But  suppose  the  spare  earnings  of  the  labour  of  the  country 
inadequate  to  the  war  expenses,  and  cansupply  only  $400,000,000 
of  the  $600,000,000  annually  required,  and  this  after  all  the 
retrenchment  in  the  expenses  of  living  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, will  be  made.  Two  hundred  millions'  value  of  labour 
must  then  be  procured  from  other  sources,  and  even  if  we 
suppose  that  the  Government  can  for  its  home  use  substitute 
$50,000,000  of  paper  for  that  amount  of  circulating  coin,  paying 
it  for  labour  abroad,  a  balance  of  $150,000,000  is  still  required 
for  the  first  year.  For  this,  if  the  Government  were  already 
furnishing  all  the  circulation,  and  no  additional  retrenchment  or 
increase  of  the  products  of  home  labour  were  possible,  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  issue  its  paper  for  home  circulation  —  for,  in- 
crease this  ever  so  much,  it  will  only  buy  the  $400,000,000 
value  of  spare  products  of  home  labour,  and  any  additional 
amount  put  in  circulation,  being  absorbed  by  consequently 
enhanced  prices,  will  be  a  total  loss  to  the  Government. 

The  country,  on  our  hypothesis,  has  already  used  all  that  is 
movable  of  its  past  accumulation,  and  is  absorbing  all  that  its 
present  labor  can  supply,  and  yet  is  $150,000,000  deficient. 
This,  in  such  a  case,  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  spare  or  accu- 
mulated labor  of  other  countries ;  it  may  be  obtained  on  credit, 
by  the  issue  of  Government  obligations  to  pay  at  some  future 
time  —  thus,  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  mortgaging  to  foreign 
capital  the  fixed  and  immovable  accumulations  of  the  past,  and 
all  that  can  be  spared  from  the  future  labor  of  its  citizens.  This 
can  generally  be  done  on  some  terms  ;  when  it  cannot,  and  the 
expenses  exceed  the  j)roducing  ability  at  home,  national  bank- 
ruptcy is  inevitable. 

We  have,  however,  supposed  an  extreme  case,  never  perhaps 
practically  reached,  but  still,  as  the  facts  approach  to  this  hy- 
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pothesis^  the  consequences  will  in  like  degree  follow.  If,  for 
instance,  the  circulation  is  nearly  all  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment j)aper,  then  will  an  increase  of  this  paper  enhance  prices 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion,  causing  a  loss  to  the  Government 
of  nearly  all  the  amount  thus  added.  But  if  the  Government 
issue  merely  displaces  a  like  amount  of  other  paper  circulation, 
no  advance  of  prices  will  follow,  and  the  Government  will  then 
get  all  the  profit  of  the  circulation  which  before  accrued  to  the 
parties  furnishing  it,  and  its  present  means  will  be  increased  by 
the  full  amount  of  its  increased  issue.  Or  if,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment issue  $200,000,000,  the  whole  circulation  (including 
all  the  representative  means  of  exchange)  is  equivalent  to  five 
times  the  amount,  then  adding  $100,000,000  to  the  Govern- 
ment issue,  even  without  any  retiring  or  other  circulation,  will 
add  only  ten  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  labor  and  of  its  products, 
and,  of  course,  with  its  $300,000,000  of  paper  the  Govern- 
ment will  now  be  enabled  to  buy  over  $270,000,000  of  value 
of  labor  (rated  at  old  prices),  instead  of  only  $200,000,000,  as 
before  its  last  issue.  The  enhanced  prices  would  compel  many 
of  those  living  on  the  interest  of  money,  or  other  fixed  income, 
to  increase  their  means  by  labor,  or  to  make  further  retrench- 
ment. Still  higher  prices  may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion and  compel  retrenchment  to  the  extent  required  by  the 
additional  demands  of  the  Government  for  the  products  of  labor, 
and  thus  far  the  foregoing  calculations  will  be  subject  to  modifi- 
cation, and  especially  as  those  wholly  depending  on  any  labor 
varying  in  value  with  that  of  the  currency,  will  not  be  mate- 
rially afiected  by  the  rise  in  prices.  The  annihilation  of  a  largo 
amount  of  bill  circulation  in  the  Western  States,  and  the  more 
general  adoption  of  cash  transactions  in  trade,  arc  among  the 
circumstances  favoring  Government  issue  at  this  time,  and  such 
issue  may  incidentally  aid  in  preventing  a  return  to  the  exten- 
sive credits,  heretofore  given  with  most  disastrous  results. 

We  have  not  considered  the  effect  of  impaired  credit,  but 
independent  of  this  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  utility  and 
the  limit  to  the  utility  of  Government  issues  of  circulation,  and 
also  the  danger  of  relying  too  much  upon  them.  In  our  case, 
however,  the  danger  is  still  sufficiently  remote  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  with  the  large  amount  of  exchangeable  products 
which  we  already  have — the  ability  which  our  active  and  iulelli- 
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gent  population,  aided  by  an  unlimited  extent  of  good  soil  and 
meclianical  appliances,  have  to  produce — the  great  room  with,  us 
for  retrenchments  in  personal  expenditures,  and  the  willingness 
and  the  zeal  of  the  people  to  contribute  the  means  for  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war — ^it  would  seem  that  it  could  hardly 
become  necessary  to  seek  aid  from  foreign  capital,  much  less 
that,  with  such  elements,  we  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  any 
required  amount  on  favorable  terms.  Our  danger  lies  in  using 
up  our  accumulation  before  we  stimulate  industry  and  economy 
by  taxation.  The  people  are  ready  for  it,  and  the  sooner  our 
legislators  resort  to  it,  the  lighter  will  be  the  burden. 

H. 

February  21,  1862. 


COMPENSATION  TO  SLAVEHOLDEES.* 

Among  the  many  noteworthy  acts  of  the  present  Congress, 
those  prohibiting  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Territories, 
actually  diminishing  its  domain  by  abolition  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  proffering  pecuniary  aid  for  emancipation  in  the 
slave  States,  must  be  regarded  as  supremely  important.  The 
demand  for  other  acts  may  have  been  more  immediate  and  press- 
ing, but  these  will  have  the  most  marked  and  lasting  influence 
upon  our  future  national  character  and  prosperity.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  benign  tendency  of  the  act  last  mentioned,  will 
not  be  frustrated  by  any  blind  or  willful  neglect  or  refusal  of 
the  slave  States  to  avail  themselves  of  so  liberal  an  offer.  That 
this  would  be  unwise  in  them,  must  become  evident  to  all  who  will 
give  the  subject  a  moment's  candid  consideration.  Leaving  the 
morality  out  of  view,  let  us  look  at  the  question  solely  as  one  of 
material  prosperity,  or  of  pecuniary  interest.  At  the  very 
threshold  we  are  met  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  reason 
why  slaves  are  worth  more  to  the  State  than  free  laborers.  It 
cannot  be  alleged  that  slave  laborers  produce  more  than  free, 
for  the  reverse  is  well  known  to  be  the  fact.    If  it  be  said  that 


*  This  was  written  before  the  President's  proclamation  on  the  subject 
f  ppeared,  aud  was  published  about  the  same  time  as  that  document. 
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producing  less,  they  also  consume  less,  and  Hence  may  still  con- 
tribute more  to  the  accumulation  of  the  State,  the  hypothesis  is 
directly  met  by  the  statistical  fact  that  accumulation  in  the  free, 
greatly  outstrips  that  in  the  slave  States.  It  may  be  argued 
that  slaves  support  their  masters  as  well  as  themselves  ;  but  then 
the  labor  must  have  intelligent  direction,  otherwise  it  becomes 
unprofitable,  ruining  the  masters,  and  causing  a  loss  of  product 
to  the  State.  The  same  division  of  labor  takes  place,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  free  States — those  competent  to  the  task  becoming  the 
directors  of  the  labor  of  those  who  are  less  able  or  less  willing 
to  endure  the  severe  thought  and  anxieties  of  this  position.  In 
the  slave  system,  the  force  of  law,  with  the  influence  of  caste, 
and  in  the  free,  the  power  of  capital,  may  keep  an  incompetent 
man  in  the  position  of  a  director  of  labor — in  both  cases  causing 
both  individual  and  public  loss ;  in  the  former,  however,  the 
obstructions  to  the  proper  change  is  greater  than  in  the  latter. 
Besides,  in  the  slave  States,  the  laborers  are  purposely  disquali- 
fied for  directors  of  labor  by  being  kept  ignorant,  and  in  them 
this  most  fruitful  source  of  heads  to  plan  is  mainly  cut  ofi*. 
Still,  it  is  true  that,  even  under  all  these  disadvantages,  the 
natural  law  often  manifests  its  existence,  and  asserts  its  power, 
in  making  the  unlettered  slave  the  actual  director  in  place  of  his 
incompetent  or  indolent  master,  who  then  becomes  an  unproduc- 
tive consumer,  diminishing  the  wealth  of  the  State  by  the  whole 
cost  of  his  support.  Under  either  system  the  mere  laborers  — 
they  who  cannot  or  will  not  be  troubled  with  the  thinking,  on 
an  average,  but  little  more  than  support  themselves  from  infancy 
to  age.  It  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  rearing  slave  laborers  is 
less  than  that  of  freemen ;  but  they  are  also  of  less  value  when 
raised. 

Now,  when  so  large  a  portion  of  mere  automaton  labor  can 
be  performed  by  steam,  worliing  at  the  rate  of  less  than  two 
cents  per  day  for  a  man-power,  and  in  many  cases  with  more 
precision  than  can  be  attained  by  the  action  of  the  will  on  nerves 
and  muscles,  intelligence  has  become  more  than  ever  the  most 
valuable  element  of  labor  ;  and  it  cannot  be  profitable  to  the 
State  to  raise  ignorant  rather  than  intelligent  laborers  at  any 
presumable  difference  in  the  cost.  I'licre  is  no  free  country 
where  the  laborer  is  obstructed  in  obtaining  intelligence  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  and  especially  in  our  I^ortlieru  States,  is  aided, 
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with  manifest  public  as  well  as  individual  advantages.  Even  in 
tlie  Southern  States,  the  price  of  a  slave  is  much  enhanced  by 
education,  provided  it  is  associated  with  those  docile  qualities 
which  render  his  increased  power  harmless  in  acquiring  his  own 
rights^  or  inciting  his  fellows  to  assert  theirs.  But  for  the  policy 
which,  to  avert  such  danger,  forbids  instruction,  the  slave- 
breeders  would  no  doubt  ere  this  have  found  it  to  their  profit  to 
supply  the  market  with  slaves  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  But,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  slaves  must 
be  ignorant,  and  hence,  as  laborers,  comparatively  unprofitable. 
This  is  practically  exhibited  in  the  results  of  the  two  systems. 
The  free  States  have  enriched  their  sterile  lands  at  great  cost, 
sustained  schools  and  churches,  provided  themselves  with  good 
buildings,  roads,  machinery,  etc.,  and  accumulated  a  large  money 
capital,  buying  the  products  of  the  slave  States  for  cash,  and 
selling  to  them  on  long  credit ;  while  the  slave  system  has  been 
sustained  only  by  drawing  largely  on  the  capital  existing  in  new 
lands,  and  when  this  resource  has  become  exhausted,  removing 
the  slaves,  again  to  go  through  the  same  process  on  other  soil. 
This  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  indolence  of  the  white 
population  in  the  slave  States,  but  this  is  itself  one  of  the 
lamentable  consequences  of  the  system. 

These  views  indicate  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
States  to  abolish  slavery,  even  without  pecuniary  compensation 
from  the  General  Grovernment.  But  the  present  marketable 
value  of  the  slaves  seems  to  contradict  this  position.  That  this 
value  would  not  be  lost,  but  would  be  transferred  to  the  land, 
may  thus  be  shown.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  moot  point  whether 
free  or  slave  labor  is  the  cheaper,  and  though  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments already  adduced  (to  which  others  might  be  added)  go  to 
show  that,  in  this  respect,  the  free  must  have  the  advantage,  we 
will  assume  them  to  be  equal.  Now,  suppose  a  man  has  $5,000 
to  invest  in  farming.  With  this  sum  he  can  buy  an  hundred 
acres  of  good  land  in  Ohio.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  Kentucky 
bank  of  the  river,  lies  another  tract  of  an  hundred  acres,  of  equal 
quality  ;  but,  if  he  buys  this,  he  can  only  afibrd  to  give  for  it 
$2,500,  for  the  rest  of  the  $5,000  will  be  required  to  purchase 
laborers  for  its  cultivation,  and  as  the  two  tracts  give  equal  pro- 
ducts, with  equal  costs,  the  profits  on  the  investments  will  be 
equal.    Hence  assuming  the  equal  economy  of  the  two  kinds  of 
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labor,  it  follows,  as  a  logical  consequence,  that  witli  tlie  condition 
of  slavery,  the  land  and  slaves  together  are  worth  precisely  what 
the  land  alone  would  be  with  free  labor.  And  if  free  labor  is 
really  the  cheaper,  then  the  extinction  of  slavery  would  enhance 
the  value  of  the  lands  even  more  than  the  price  of  all  the  slaves 
required  to  cultivate  them.  This  reconciles  the  apparent  con- 
flict of  slaves  having  a  large  marketable  value,  and  yet  being 
worth  no  more  to  the  State  or  aggregated  community  than  if 
they  were  free.  To  the  State,  then,  there  would  be  no  real  loss 
of  wealth  by  emancipation.  It  may  be  apprehended  that  the 
benefits  of  such  a  change  will  be  remote,  while  the  loss  of  the 
value  of  the  slaves  will  be  immediate,  thus  involving  a  present 
sacrifice  for  future  advantage.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  products  of  the  State  will  be  diminished  by  the 
change,  and  hence  in  the  aggregate  there  will  be  no  loss  fo  the 
State.  It  would  probably  be  some  time  before  their  progress 
would  be  as  rapid  as  it  is  in  the  free  States.  The  generation, 
with  the  ideas  and  habits  which  coexist  with  slavery,  must  pass 
away,  and  a  more  intelligent  and  efiicient  race  of  laborers,  and 
directors  of  labour,  take  their  place,  before  the  full  benefits  of 
freedom,  even  in  a  pecuniary  view,  will  be  realized.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  price  of  slaves  to  the  value  of  the  land  will  at  once 
commence ;  but  as  this,  in  many  cases,  will  not  inure  to  the 
slaveholder,  compensation  in  such  cases  is  required,  to  prevent 
individual  loss,  though  without  it  the  State  in  the  aggregate 
would  still  lose  nothing,  and  will  gain  whatever  is  thus  paid 
from  without  the  State  to  its  citizens. 

The  ofier  of  compensation  by  the  Government  is  then  very 
liberal ;  and  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  a  fraternal  efibrt  to  induce 
our  Southern  brethren  to  do  that  which  would  most  redomid  to 
their  own  honor  and  advantage ;  while  it  would  also  elevate  our 
national  character  and  reputation,  in  which  we  all  feel  a  com- 
mon pride ;  and  conduce  to  our  national  prosperity,  in  which 
we  all  have  a  common  interest. 

H. 
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OUR  FINANCIAL  POLICY. 

The  policy  of  tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  has  been  much 
criticised  by  theoretical  financiers.  Political  economy,  however, 
does  not  yet  furnish  reliable  rules  for  all  contingencies.  The 
best  bankers  have  sometimes  violated  one  of  its  most  authorita- 
tive dicta,  by  buying  gold  where  it  was  dearer  than  in  the  market 
to  which  they  transferred  it,  and  with  good  results.  The  plans 
of  the  Secretary,  however,  are  fast  vindicating  themselves  even 
with  those  who  look  only  to  the  first  cost  of  the  money  obtained, 
but  viewed  in  their  practical  influence  upon  our  industrial 
interests,  their  beneficial  operation  becomes  more  apparent.  The 
ability  of  the  country  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  of  course, 
depends  mainly  on  the  ability  of  its  labor  to  produce.  To  em- 
ploy labor  most  beneficially  requires  capital  in  the  form  of  money 
or  credit.  The  rebellion  caused  a  large  loss  of  nctive  capital, 
and  greatly  impaired  individual  credit  in  the  loyal  section  ;  the 
bank  circulation  of  many  of  our  Western  States  was  almost 
annihilated,  and  the  business  of  all  was  prostrated  by  the  shock. 
Throughout  the  manufacturing  districts  thoughtful  men  were 
looking  to  the  ensuing  winter  with  painful  apprehensions,  and 
even  the  husbandmen  had  little  encouragement  to  sow  what 
when  garnered,  would  find  no  purchasers  able  to  pay.  There 
was  not  in  the  control  of  business  men  sufficient  money  or  credit 
to  employ  labor.  If  in  this  peculiar  state  of  afiairs  the  Govern- 
ment had  concluded  to  absorb  all  the  capital  for  war  purposes, 
business  must  have  remained  paralyzed,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  ability  to  pay  taxes  or  make  loans,  except  from  prior 
accumulation,  which  would  soon  have  been  exhausted.  This 
actual  loss  of  capital,  destruction  of  private  credit,  diminution 
of  bank  notes,  the  vast  requirements  of  the  war,  and  the  subse- 
quent withdrawal  of  coin,  produced  the  necessity  for  a  very 
large  amount  of  circulating  money  to  supply  the  wants  of  trade, 
and  prevent  ruinous  depreciation  of  values.  The  profit  of  sup- 
plying this  currency  properly  belonged  to  the  Grovernment,  to 
the  whole  people,  and  Mr.  Chase,  yielding  his  long- cherished 
and  favorite  hard  money  theories,  conformed  to  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  times,  with  the  credit  of  the  Government  furnished 
the  sinews  of  labor,  and  thus  secured  the  sinews  of  war. 

The  industry  of  the  country  immediately  felt  the  effect. 
Some  changes  of  occupation,  involving  some  loss,  were  required 
by  the  new  conditions,  but  every  man  who  would  work  found 
something  to  do,  and  thus  employed,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say 
that  the  loyal  States  can  now,  without  unreasonable  privation, 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  as  they  accrue,  and  will  come 
out  of  it  really  as  rich  as  -they  went  into  it ;  whereas,  if  the 
essencial  aid  to  business  had  been  withheld,  and  the  Gfovernment 
had  diverted  capital  from  its  ordinary  channels  to  its  own  use, 
we  should  have  been  rapidly  impoverished,  while  public  sup- 
port by  poor  rates  would  have  inflicted  on  us  the  greater  and 
more  incurable  evil  of  national  demoralization.  In  comparison 
with  such  possible  and  probable  results,  the  loss  or  gain  of  a  few 
millions  by  this  or  that  mode  of  raising  money,  is  wholly  insig- 
nificant. It  is  evident  that  the  Government  could  not  long  get 
money  at  home  if  the  people  had  no  ability  to  earn,  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  ability,  there  would  be  no  basis  for  a  credit 
abroad. 

The  emergency  had  to  be  met^  and  promptly  met,  at  the 
outset,  and  it  has  been  well  and  successfully  done,  by  means 
especially  adapted  to  that  emergency.  The  benefit  which  has 
incidentally  resulted  from  the  Government  circulation  in  the 
increase  of  cash  transactions  is  important,  and  with  the  promo- 
tion of  a  uniform  national  currency  which  is  thus  inaugurated, 
will  be  of  lasting  utility. 

The  little  effect  produced  on  the  price  of  gold  for  a  long  time 
after  the  introduction  of  the  national  currency,  proves  that  up  to 
that  time  the  issue  was  not  in  excess  of  what  was  required  to 
sustain,  without  enhancing,  the  prices,  and  it  yet  remains  to  be 
seen  how  far  the  subsequent  rise  is  attributable  to  the  artifices  of 
speculators.  It  was,  however,  safe  to  err  in  furnishing  too  much 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  embarrassing  labor  by  issuing  too 
little.  Creditors  might  suffer  by  the  consequent  depreciation, 
but  even  they  would  probably  suffer  less  than  by  a  stringency 
which  would  have  disabled  their  debtors  and  caused  a  loss  of 
product,  in  the  evils  of  which  all  would  participate. 

The  above  assertion,  that  we  can  pay  the  expenses  of  tlie  war 
as  they  accrue,  may,  to  some,  appear  unfounded ;  but  our  most 
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intelligent  bankers  with  European  connections,  say  that  our  for- 
eign debt,  National,  State,  corporate,  and  individual,  has  been 
very  largely  reduced  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  ;  our 
gold  has  increased,  the  granaries  of  the  West  are  overflowing, 
and  the  property  in  other  forms  cannot  have  materially  dimin- 
ished in  the  loyal  States.  From  these  facts  it  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  thus  far  the  aggregated  people  of  these 
States  have  not  only  actually  paid  their  current  expenses  and 
the  extraordinary  cost  of  the  war,  but  have,  at  the  same  time, 
accumulated  national  wealth. 

H. 

March  28, 1863. 


OUR  RESOURCES  IN  MEN  AND  MONEY. 

We  have  been  disappointed  in  the  duration  and  magnitude  of 
the  War,  but  the  public  mind  is  still  unfaltering,  and  has  become 
even  more  firm  and  inflexible  in  its  devotion^  and  more  deter- 
mined to  sustain  the  high  principles  for  which  We  are  contend* 
ing.  And  looking  at  our  resources  for  prosecuting  the  work, 
there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  despondency  or  doubt. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  conflict,  the  writer  of  this  was 
most  apprehensive  in  regard  to  our  finances.  In  addition 
to  the  large  amount  of  property  stolen  by  Floyd,  and  his  co- 
adjutors, we  had  been  commercially  robbed  of  ^200,000,000  or 
$300,000,000  due  to  us  from  the  rebel  States ;  our  industry 
was  paralyzed,  and  instead  of  a  resource  in  foreign  credit,  our 
indebtedness  was  being  rapidly  returned  upon  us  for  payment. 
Under  these  circumstances,  though  not  doubting  that  the  head 
of  the  treasury  would  do  all  that  ability,  devotion,  energy,  and 
the  influence  of  high  personal  character  could  accomplish,  I 
feared  that  to  raise  the  appalling  amounts  required  of  him 
would  be  attended  with  immense  difficulties,  and  perhaps  be 
found  absolutely  impossible. 

We  were  evidently  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  relying  upon 
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our  own  resources,  and  it  became  important  to  ascertain  how 
far  these  would  avail.  By  our  industry  and  economy  we  were 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  if  defrayed  at  all ;  and  in  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  11,  1862, 
I  attempted  to  show,  upon  data  then  given,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  expenditures  of  all  classes  in  this  country  being  usually 
much  in  excess  of  necessity,  we  could,  in  the  loyal  States,  from 
the  one  item  of  retrenchment  of  living,  and  such  a  retrench- 
ment as  would  involve  no  hardship,  pay  a  tax  of  $500,000,000 
per  annum.  We  have  this  advantage  over  many  other  coun- 
tries, in  which  the  standard  of  the  living  of  the  masses  is  little 
if  any  above  the  absolute  necessities  of  life.  The  revenue  avail- 
able from  this  source,  however,  as  well  as  any  to  be  directly 
derived  from  industry,  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  labor 
of  the  country  being  fully  and  profitably  employed.  In  the 
article  which  you  republished  on  the  29th  of  April,  it  was 
shown  that  the  capital  required  for  this  purpose  was  furnished 
by  means  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Treasury  Department ; 
so  that  labor,  before  languishing,  was  stimulated  to  supply  the 
great  demand  for  its  products  created  by  the  requirements  of  the 
war,  and  thus  stimulated,  in  the  first  two  years  had  actually 
produced  enough,  over  current  expenses,  to  make  up  the  loss 
of  the  $200,000,000  or  $300,000^000  of  Southern  debts  ;  to  pay 
for  the  material  required  to  equip  gigantic  armies  and  to  create 
new  navies,  with  all  the  other  vast  expenditures  of  the  war, 
increased  by  that  injudicious  outlay  which  ever  attends  inex- 
perience and  haste  (in  this  case  a  necessary  haste)  in  any 
business,  public  or  private ;  and  during  that  same  period  has 
added  materially  to  our  national  wealth. 

And  yet  such  has  been  our  physical  prosperity  that,  after  the 
first  panic,  any  extra  economy  in  living  has  hardly  been  thought 
of  among  us,  leaving  the  large  resource  of  $500,000,000  per 
annum  almost,  if  not  wholly,  unimpaired  and  available,  if  the 
necessities  of  the  country  should  require  it.  There  is,  then,  no 
danger  that  we  shall  be  exhausted  financially — no  danger  of 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  command  and  to  pa}' 
for  all  that  can  be  needed. 

The  policy  which  has  been  attended  by  these  most  gratifying 
and  unexpected  results  has,  in  souie  quarters,  been  strongly 
denounced  as  contrary  to  all  rule  ;  but  surely  a  policy  which,  in 
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the  midst  of  the  calamities  of  a  stupendous  civil  war,  has  been 
attended  with  such  material  prosperity  that,  but  for  sympathy 
with  the  suffering  and  mourning  for  the  loss  of  our  brave  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  field,  those  not  actually  engaged  in  the  strife  would 
hardly  have  occasion  to  regret  it,  will  be  generally  approved. 

Though  the  facts  in  our  case  are  somewhat  varied,  requiring 
peculiar  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end,  the  results  are  not 
without  historic  parallel.  In  the  I^apoleonic  war,  England 
financially  sustained  the  powers  arrayed  against  France,  and  the 
small  amount  of  her  foreign  indebtedness,  with  the  great  in- 
crease of  property  at  home  at  the  close  of  that  war,  shows 
that  her  labor  during  its  existence  greatly  more  than  paid  all  the 
expenses  of  that  tremendous  struggle.  She  had  then  an  advan- 
tage in  the  prior  application  of  machinery  in  aid  of  manual  labor; 
but  this  perhaps  was  not  greater  than  our  advantage  in  a  bound- 
less extent  of  virgin  soil.  She  expended  much  money  at  the 
seat  of  war,  which  was  abroad,  involving  a  loss  of  a  portion  of 
the  profit  of  its  subsequent  application  ;  but  this  apparent  dis- 
advantage was  vastly  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that 
her  labor  at  home  was  undisturbed.  We  have  here  this  advan- 
tage without  the  disadvantage  which  in  her  case  attended  it. 
The  views  I  have  stated  serve  to  illustrate  those  facts  of  English 
history,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  derive  some  confirmation 
from  them.  They  all  tend  to  show  the  difiiculty,  if  not  impos- 
sibility, of  financially  exhausting  a  people  when  the  great  body 
of  its  labor  is  undisturbed. 

It  may  be  said  that  still  the  Grovernment  debt  to  the  people  is 
rapidly  accumulating,  and  becoming  appalling  in  its  magnitude ; 
but  if  the  people,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  loss  by  Southern 
debts  and  the  prostration  of  labor  by  the  first  shock  of  war,  have 
more  than  paid  all  expenses,  and  still  have  in  reserve  a  resource 
of  $500,000,000  per  annum,  available  whenever  needed,  no 
anxiety  can  reasonably  be  entertained  on  this  account. 

Besides,  the  payment  of  this  debt  may  be  delayed  for  any 
length  of  time  desired,  and  in  thirty  years  the  general  increase 
of  gold  in  the  world  and  the  increase  in  our  own  population 
will  probably  reduce  the  relative  indebtedness  by  two-thirds  the 
amount.  This  prospective  advantage,  with  the  further  con- 
siderations that  our  great  mineral  wealth  is  only  beginning  to 
be  developed ;  that  the  Southern  States,  when  free  from  slavery. 
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will,  with,  their  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  be  able  to  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  national  prosperity — Virginia,  for 
instance,  becoming  equal  in  ability  to  Pennsylvania,  if  not  to 
JN^ew  York,  and  the  means  of  others  proportionally  increased — ■ 
seem  to  leave  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  even  the  largest 
amount  of  debt  now  in  prospect  will  seriously  task  our  ability 
to  pay  it. 

Some  msLj  apprehend  that  the  loss  of  property  in  slaves  may 
at  least  for  a  time  seriously  impair  the  ability  of  the  Southern 
States ;  but  even  such  will  admit  that  the  transfer  of  a  slave 
from  one  owner  to  another,  by  gift  or  otherwise,  does  not  lessen 
the  ability  of  the  community ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  the  transfer  of  the  slave — the  man — to  bimself, 
should  tend  to  this  result  more  than  if  transferred  to  another 
less  legitimate  owner.  In  a  merely  economic  view,  to  be  freed 
from  slavery  will  be  worth  to  the  country  the  whole  cost  of  the 
rebellion,  which,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  seems  to  be  the 
mode  of  its  extermination ;  and  from  all  present  appearances  we 
shall  not  only  come  ont  of  this  struggle  richer  than  we  went 
into  it,  but  with  greatly  increased  means  for  future  accumulation. 
So  much  for  the  financial  and  economic  views  of  the  subject. 

The  other  important  consideration  touching  our  resources  for 
the  war  is,  that  of  men  to  fill  the  ranks  of  our  armies  and  to  man 
our  navy. 

The  habits  of  our  native  citizens,  accustomed  to  peaceful  pur- 
suits and  the  prosperity  which  now  attends  them  in  these,  are 
unfavorable  to  voluntary  enlistment  for  money  considerations  ; 
but  still,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions  each  is  willing  to  take 
his  chance  with  his  fellow- citizens,  and  if  the  lot  devolves  on 
him,  to  cheerfully  perform  the  duties  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
country  demand.  The  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  is, 
Use  our  money,  and  call  upon  enoughjof  us  for  personal  service 
to  put  down  this  accursed  rebellion.  Our  large  population  of 
alien  and  adopted  citizens,  more  accustomed  to  war  than  our- 
selves, have  contributed  liberally  in  men,  and  the  tide  af  immi- 
gration, which  at  first  recoiled  from  the  prospect  of  calamities 
incident  to  a  sanguinary  civil  war,  now  that  it  is  seen  that  even 
this  does  not  destroy  our  prosperity,  is  returning  upon  our  shores 
with  increased  force  and  volume. 

An  adequate  resource  for  filling  our  ranks  with  n  uluntcoraj 
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from  the  Union  men  of  the  South  is  now,  however,  open  to  us. 
The  success  of  our  army  in  the  South-west  has  brought  us  within 
reach  of  the  largest  body  of  Union  men  in  the  rebel  district,  a 
district  to  which  it  has  long  been  the  custom  of  slaveholders  to 
send  all  the  most  daring  spirits  among  their  negroes — ^those 
most  difficult  to  keep  in  servile  subjection,  and  best  fitted  to  do 
battle  for  their  own  and  for  others'  rights.  The  prejudice  against 
their  being  employed  as  soldiers  has  now  passed  away.  They 
will  bring  to  the  service  the  physical  endurance  so  important  in 
a  southern  climate,  devotion  to  the  cause,  love  of  approbation, 
and  habits  of  subordination  and  concert  of  action ;  and  will 
acquire  in  it  feelings  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  which  will 
fit  them  to  enjoy  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  freemen.  Those 
who  questioned  their  fitness  for  soldiers,  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  there  ever  was  a  Toussaint  L'Ouverture;  that  in  our  strug- 
gle for  independence,  the  first  attack  upon  British  soldiers  was 
made  by  a  small  band,  led  on  and  animated  by  the  slave  Crispus 
Attucks,  who  was  the  first  victim  of  that  conflict ;  that  for  our 
success  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  we  are  at  least  largely 
indebted  to  the  superior  self-possession  and  devotion  of  Peter 
Salem,  another  slave  ;  *  that  throughout  that  war  the  coloured 
soldiers  were  very  much  commended  for  their  devotion  and 
bravery  by  "Washington  and  other  distinguished  commanders  ; 
and  that  in  our  present  contest,  with  little  opportunity,  there 
have  already  been  among  them  illustrious  instances  of  heroic 
daring  and  noble  self-sacrifice.  And  this  from  a  gentle  people, 
long  held  in  the  most  abject  degradation  by  a  fiercer  race  ;  a 
people  whom  it  was  made  a  crime  to  teach,  and  to  whom,  for 
generations^  there  had  been  no  historic  inspiration  in  the  past,  no 
incentive  hope  in  the  future,  f 

The  historical  student  will  soon  be  unable  to  comprehend  the 
prejudices  or  the  policy  which  has  excluded  these  Union  men 
from  participation  in  our  struggle ;  and  will  read  with  amaze- 
ment that  when  these  down-trodden  people,  with  a  natur-el  con- 


*  See  "  Opinions  of  the  Founders  of  the  Republic  on  Negroes  as  Slaves, 
as  Citizens,  and  as  Soldiers."    By  George  Livermore. 

t  While  this  edition  is  going  through  the  press,  a  lady  has  called  my 
attention  to  the  touching  reply  of  the  slave  whom  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble 
encouraged  to  learn  to  read  by  holding  out  to  him  the  future  benefits  he 
would  derive  from  it :   "Missis,  '  ~~  we  have  no  prospect." 
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fidence  in  those  with  whom  they  were  ready  to  make  common 
cause  for  a  common  country  and  for  human  rights,  fled  from 
their  oppressors,  and  tendered  their  aid  to  put  down  a  rebellion 
which  claimed  no  other  apology  than  the  apprehension  that  the 
free  States  would  refuse  to  extend  to  new  territory  the  cruelty 
and  the  blight  of  slavery,  they  were  not  only  spurned,  but 
actually  sent  back  to  their  masters,  to  be  scourged  and  tortured 
for  haying  made  the  offer.  TJiey  can  hardly  fail  to  regard  this 
as  the  most  egregious  folly,  the  most  stupendous  blunder,  the 
meanest  cruelty,  and  the  basest  crime  that  ever  disgraced  a 
nation  making  any  claim  to  intelligence,  humanity,  and  justice. 

'Not  will  it  tend  to  lessen  either  their  astonishment  or  their 
indignation  to  be  told,  that  in  the  first  instance  this  policy  was 
adopted  to  appease  the  wrath  and  mitigate^the  resentment  of  the 
slaveholders,  then  actively  in  arms  against  the  Government  upon 
this  issue,  and  that  it  was  continued  in  deference  to  the  interests 
of  some  of  the  loyal  States  and  to  the  wishes  of  influential  parties 
scattered  over  them  all,  whom  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  con- 
ciliate. All  experience  teaches  that  such  national  sins  must  be 
expiated  by  national  sufiering.  We  needed  to  learn,  that  the 
wisest  policy  must  be  in  unison  with  justice  and  humanity  ;  and 
we  have  now  learned  that  by  our  wicked  policy  the  power  of  the 
laboring  population  of  the  South  has  gone  to  support  the  rebel- 
lion instead  of  conducing  to  its  overthrow,  as,  had  we  permitted, 
it  would  have  done.  That  the  South  has  not  been  exhausted, 
both  in  men  for  her  army  and  means  for  its  support,  must,  on 
the  principles  before  stated,  be  largely  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
we  for  a  long  period  refrained  from  interrupting  her  labor,  and 
our  action  then  so  separated  us  from  the  slaves  and  so  chained 
them  to  the  service  of  their  masters,  that  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
solving the  connection  has  since  been  almost  immeasurably 
increased  and  the  contest  proportionately  prolonged.  H. 


OUR  FINANCIAL  PKOSPECTS. 

Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  in  his  recent  letter  to  Senator  Morgan, 
estimates  the  probable  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  our  civil  war  at  $3,000,000,000,  the  annual  interest  of 
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whicli,  at  six  per  cent.,  is  $180,000,000.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  tliat  under  the  able  management  of  our  Treasury 
Department,  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  our  public  debt  is 
as  yet  only  four  and  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  with  the 
increasing  confidence  manifested  at  home  and  abroad,  will  not 
probably,  even  with  considerable  additions  to  the  principal, 
exceed  five  per  cent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  loyal  States  alone 
easily  to  pay  the  $180,000,000  interest  per  annum,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  peace,  to  rapidly  reduce  the  principal.  In  pre- 
vious articles  published  in  the  early  portion  of  1862,  it  has  been 
shown,  that  these  States  could  without  hardship  retrench,  in  the 
one  item  of  expenses  of  living,  $500,000,000  per  annum,  and 
this  resource  is  as  yet  untouched.  Increased  extravagance  indeed 
seems  to  prevail,  showing  that  increased  taxation  is  not  only 
practicable,  but  is  even  demanded  to  check  this  loose  prodigality, 
to  preserve  the  stability,  and  give  moral  tone  to  the  national 
character.       .rv:-)  B)  3tr>:t|j[]ag 

By  another  article,,  published  in  April,  1863,  it  appears  that 
up  to  that  period  the  labour  of  the  loyal  States,  at  a  time  when 
millions  of  men,  and  vast  quantities  of  machinery  to  facilitate 
production,  were  employed  solely  for  war  purposes,  had  still 
been  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  current  expenses  of  living,  and 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war.  %  ■ 

With  such  powers  of  production  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
retrenchment  on  the  other,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  accumu- 
lating a  debt  of  the  amount  anticipated  by  Mr.  Weed.  However 
just  it  might  be  to  leave  a  large  portion  of  the  present  cost  of 
sustaining  our  Government  upon  our  posterity  and  the  future 
immigrants  who  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  we  have  shown  no 
disposition  to  throw  the  burden  upon  them.  Compared  with 
the  great  objects,  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  contest,  we 
have  counted  treasure  as  dross.  JN'ever  was  a  nation  more  willing 
to  be  taxed.  We  have  constantly  exhibited  the  phenomenon 
of  a  people  demanding  heavier  taxation  than  the  Government 
has  thought  proper  to  impose.  Present  payment  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  expenses  would  very  much  reduce  the  actual 
cost  of  the  war,  and  this  sober,  persistent  judgment  of  the  people 
should  be  acted  upon,  and  taxation  on  a  larger  scale  immediately 
resorted  to.    The  temper  of  our  people  is  not  favourable  to  that 
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direct  taxation  which  empowers  the  Government  to  seize  upon 
our  earnings  by  force.  It  should,  therefore,  be  indirect.  It 
matters  not  that  it  may  be  said  that  it  practically  makes  no 
difference  to  the  amount  paid.  There  is  practically  a  wide 
difference,  which  every  man,  and  especially  every  Anglo-Saxon 
feels,  between  paying  voluntarily,  and  paying  by  compulsion. 
However  pressing  the  inducements  to  the  voluntary  action  may 
be  made,  however  really  imperative,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
voluntary  element  seems  to  prevail,  and  saves  that  pride  and 
self-esteem  which,  in  proper  place,  is  an  important  element  in 
individual  and  national  character.  "When  taxation  is  indirect,  a 
man  has  the  choice  between  paying  and  foregoing  the  use  of  that 
which  is  taxed;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  his  privation  adds  to  the 
savings— to  the  wealth — of  the  nation.  Economy  is  now  a 
patriotic  duty  as  well  as  a  private  virtue.  The  less  we  use  of 
foreign  products,  the  less  we  have  to  buy;  and  the  less  we 
consume  of  our  own  products,  the  more  we  have  to  sell.  This 
simple  consideration  indicates  how  important  it  is  to  our  financial 
ability  to  check  the  prevailing  extravagance,  and  taxation  is  the 
readiest,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  the  most  expedient  way 
to  do  it. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  distributing  this  taxation  none,  seems 
to  combine  more  advantages,  including  economy  and  certainty 
in  collecting,  than  a  tax  on  the  sales  of  merchandise  and  of 
property  generally,  excluding,  for  reasons  hereafter  stated,  our 
own  agricultural  products  in  crude  state,  or  in  any  form  used 
as  food.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  sales  of  merchandise  by 
all  dealers  selling  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  per  annum,  with  a 
diminished  rate  on  the  transfers  of  stocks  and  real  estate,  would 
yield  a  very  large  revenue.  The  income  tax ;  and  especially  on 
large  amounts,  might  be  much  increased  without  being  seriously 
felt  by  the  payers. 

Our  agricuitural  products  should  be  exempt,  because  they 
constitute  our  principal  exports,  the  price  of  which  is  determined 
by  competition  in  the  foreign  market  with  other  producing 
sections  of  the  world  ;  and  any  tax,  on  most  of  them,  could  not  be 
collected  from  the  consumer.  This  would  discourage  production 
at  home.  This  consideration  is  made  weightier  b}^  the  fact,  that 
a  large  portion  of  these  products  are  now  raised  at  great  distances 
from  the  place  of  exportation,  the  economy  of  distribution  often 
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requiring  tliat  they  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  several 
successive  purchasers  in  the  transit  from  the  farm  to  the  ship, 
and  now  sometimes  little  more  than  pays  the  cost  of  that  transit. 
If  we  had  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  any  of  these  products, 
as  we  have  had  of  cotton,  they  might  be  taxed  with  singular 
advantage. 

Another,  and  I  think  a  more  cogent  reason  for  this  exemption 
is,  that  a  tax  on  food  of  the  kinds  we  mainly  produce  is  more 
nearly  compulsory  than  any  other  indirect  tax ;  and  furthermore, 
comes  most  nearly  to  taking  from  the  poor  the  same  amount  as 
from  the  rich,  which  is  both  unjust  and  impolitic.  Such  discrimin- 
ation in  favour  of  agricultural  products  would  encourage  the 
settlement  of  our  new  lands ;  and,  for  this  end,  might  be  wisely 
substituted  for  the  homestead  bill,  which  Mr.  Weed,  for  reasons 
which  he  has  ably  stated  in  the  letter  already  referred  to,  pro- 
poses now  to  repeal.  There  is  much  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  actual  effect  of  that  law  will  be  to  give  the  lands  to  a  class 
of  settlers  who  will  be  unable  to  use  them  with  benefit,  either  to 
themselves  or  to  their  country.  Those  who  have  no  ability  to 
acquire,  seldom  use  property  with  profit  to  themselves  or  the 
public. 

Let  us  see  now  how  our  resources  for  payment  compare  with 
this  large  accruing  indebtedness.  By  the  returns  of  the  Asses- 
sors of  Taxes,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  property  as  appraised 

for  this  purpose  was  in  1850,  $7,135,780,238 

In  1860,  16,159,616,068 


$9,023,835,840 
Showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  over  126  per  cent. 

In  many  of  the  States,  it  is  customary  to  assess  property  at 
much  less  than  the  real  value ;  and  large  amounts  held  by  re- 
ligious, educational,  and  other  associations,  are  wholly  exempted, 
as  is  also  public  property.  Much  personal  property,  too,  and 
especially  much  of  the  increase  of  personal  property,  escapes 
observation.  It  is  supposed,  that  these  several  items  may  em- 
brace one-third  of  the  whole;  but,  if  we  assume  them  at  one-fifth 
it  would  make  the  whole  property  of  thf;  country  in  1860, 
over  $20,000,000,000,  of  which  a  debt  of  $3,000,000,000 
would  be  fifteen  per  cent.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  of  this 
$20,000,000,000,  $2,000,000,000  was  the  appraised  value  of 
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slaves  ;  and  it  might,  with  much  show  of  reason,  be  urged  that 
this  amount  should  be  deducted  from  the  estimate  of  actual 
value.  It  seems  pretty  certain,  that  a  man  is  worth  no  more  to 
the  State  when  owned  by  another  than  when  owned  by  himself, 
but  in  the  article  on  "  Compensation  to  Slaveholders,"  I  think 
that  it  was  demonstrated,  that,  on  freeing  the  slaves,  their  whole 
nominal  value  would  speedily  pass  into  the  market  value  of  the 
lands ;  and,  as  this  change  seems  now  at  hand,  we  may  properly 
retain  this  value  in  the  estimate,  especially  as  the  same  item 
(rather  less)  was  included  in  the  estimate  of  185 0^  and  we  shall 
mainly  want  the  figures  to  show  the  increase  of  property. 
Leaving  this  item  out  of  both  estimates,  the  increase  would  be 
over  130  per  cent.  So  large  a  ratio  of  accumulation  may  well 
raise  a  doubt  as  to  its  continuing  in  the  future.  Among  the 
elements  of  this  increment  of  wealth  we  have  the  accession  to 
our  population,  and  the  increase  of  value  by  the  increasing 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals. 

From  1790  to  1860  our  population  increased  with  remarkable 
regularity,  an  average  of  34*6  per  cent,  for  each  ten  years. 
"  During  the  decade  ending  in  1860  we  built,  within  the  limits 
of  the  interior  central  group,  known  as  the /ooc?  exporting  States, 
Sit  a  cost  of  over  $400,000,000,  11,212  miles  of  railway  to  con- 
nect them  with  the  seaboard,"*  thus  happily  in  time  of  peace 
providing  an  artificial  substitute  for  the  natural  outlet  by  the 
Mississipi— temporarily  closed  by  the  war.  These  vast  works 
running  to  the  Missouri  river,  with  the  Pacific  railroad  now  con- 
structing beyond,  have  opened  and  are  still  opening  the  way  for 
the  increase  of  our  agricultural  and  mining  population  in  an 
undiminished  ratio.  Besides  this  opening  at  the  West,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  several  of  the  seaboard  and  central  States 
will  open  the  way  for  a  large  addition  to  their  present  sparse 
population,  and  immigration  will  be  attracted  to  them  by  fertile 
soil,  mineral  wealth,  genial  climate,  and  cheap  and  ready  com- 
munication with  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  have  no  reason, 
then,  to  expect  any  decrease  of  the  ratio  of  population. 


*  For  the  statistical  facts  used  in  this  article,  I  am  mainly  indebted  to 
the  very  interesting  and  well-condensed  report,  made  in  September,  1863, 
by  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  to  the  International  Statistical  Congress  at 
Berlin,  in  which  it  way  our  good  fortune  to  be  represented  by  him. 
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If  this  increase  were  crowded  upon  the  same  area,  its  ability 
to  accumulate  might  not  be  enhanced  ;  but  it  is  continually 
settling,  and  thereby  giving  value  to  new  territory,  and  at  the 
same  time  adding  to  the  value  of  the  previous  frontier,  thus 
made  central  to  population,  and  also  to  towns  and  cities,  which 
are  their  marts,  and  which  re- act  and  give  value  to  the  rural 
sections.  To  this  increase  of  population  there  is  then  due  an 
increase  of  national  wealth,  of  much  more  than  34*6  per  cent, 
in  ten  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  data  for  any  reliable  estimate  of  the 
effect  of  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  on  value ;  but  it  is 
probably  not  less  than  15  or  20  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

The  additions  to  property,  from  the  spreading  of  increased 
population  over  new  domain,  are  a  portion  of  the  peculiar  results 
of  our  having  a  large  territory,  not  yet  populated  ;  while  the 
increase  of  values,  from  the  great  supply  of  the  precious  metals, 
is  an  incident  of  our  times.  If,  to  the  augmentation  from  these 
causes,  we  add  the  increment  due  to  the  thrift  and  well-directed 
labour  of  an  intelligent  and  energetic  people,  we  may  perhaps 
find  confirmation  of  the  statistical  ratio.  That  we  may  be  sure, 
however,  not  to  over-estimate  our  resources,  we  will  assume  it 
to  be  only  one-half  of  this,  or  65  j)er  cent,  instead  of  130,  in  ten 
years.  This  would  make  the  property  of  the  nation,  in  1870, 
$33,000,000,000,  upon  which  a  debt  of  $3,000,000,000  is  little 
more  than  nine  per  cent.  loi— ^xq 

But  it  is  often  better  to  pay  a  debt  with  spare  income  than  to 
disturb  profitable  investments.  Let  us  then  look  at  our  ability 
in  that  way.  The  above  estimate  of  sixty-five  per  cent,  for  the 
current  ten  years  would  give  for  the  increase  of  property  in 
the  first  year  of  it  over  $1,000,000,000,  and  for  the  last 
$1,600,000,000,  and  these  in  a  gold  valuation,  so  that^  but  for 
the  diminished  product  by  the  abstraction  of  labour  from  its 
ordinary  pursuits  for  war-purposes,  our  surplus  earnings  for  the 
first  three  years  of  the  decade  would  pay  the  whole  of  the  con- 
templated debt  of  $3,000,000,000,  and  the  income  of  the  three 
next  succeding  years  would,  with  peace  and  union,  more  than 
pay  it."^    When  we  take  into  the  account,  tliat  the  accumulation 


*  Official  returns  show,  that,  notwithstanding  the  diverting  of  labour  to 
the  army,  the  actual  increase  in  the  quantity  of  our  products  from  1860 
to  1863  was  much  greater  than  is  here  assumed. 
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has  been  mainly  in  tlie  free  and  in  those  border  States  which 
are  still  loyal,  we  shall  find  in  these  facts  and  estimates  confirm- 
ation of  the  results  I  before  reached  by  other  modes,  that  the 
earnings  of  the  labour  of  the  loyal  States  are  actually  sufiicient 
to  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  the  war  as  fast  as  they  accrue,  and 
at  the  same  time  add  something  to  the  national  wealth.  Also, 
that  an  estimate,  or  rather  guess  I  before  ventured,  that  an 
indebtedness,  payment  of  which  we  should  delay,  would,  in 
thirty  years,  as  compared  with  our  ability  to  pay,  be  relatively 
diminished  by  two-thirds  of  the  amount,  was  short  of  the  mark, 
and  that  it  will  be  nearer  a  reduction  of  four-fifths  than  of  two- 
thirds,  and  our  surplus  labour  for  nine  months  would  then  suffice 
to  pay  the  whole  debt.  Without,  however,  looking  far  beyond 
the  present,  we  may  say  that,  if  we  can,  with  our  surplus 
income — income  over  and  above  the  usual  expenses  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  of  living — in  three  years,  pay  not  only  all  our 
actual  indebtedness,  but  all  that  will  probably  accrue  during  the 
war,  our  financial  condition  is  not  very  discouraging.  It  may 
be  urged,  that  these  results  are  against  all  the  experience  of  older 
countries,  and  hence  not  to  be  relied  upon.  We  have,  however, 
heretofore  shown  that  in  the  matter  of  paying  our  national  debts 
we  are  peculiar.  On  one  occasion,  after  paying  all  our  obliga- 
tions, we  had  to  divide  a  large  sum  among  the  States.  This  had 
been  paid  into  the  Treasury  while  the  people  were  hardly 
conscious  of  any  taxation.  One  peculiarity  of  our  position  is, 
that  with  a  diffiised  intelligence  which  gives  efficiency  to  labour, 
and  that  protection  of  law  which  in  civilized  communities  admits 
of  investments  in  labour-saving  machinery,  we  have  the  abund- 
ance of  land  which  is  usuall}^  found  only  among  savages.  This 
abundance  of  land  enables  us  to  sustain  the  rapid  increase  of 
population,  of  which  increase  of  products  is  a  consequence,  and 
thus  to  continually  outgrow  our  debt.  I  have  before  mentioned, 
as  another  of  our  pecidiar  conditions,  the  high  scak^  of  living 
among  all  classes.  To  this  Ave,  perhaps,  owe  something  of  the 
vigorous  efficiency  and  enterprise  of  our  population,  and  for 
this  it  may  be  important  to  retain  it ;  but  it  still  furnishes  a 
resource  in  the  scope  for  retrenchment,  which,  in  any  emergencj- 
of  the  Government  requiring  it,  would  be  available  for  a  large 
amount.  H. 
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THE  WOMAN'S  COVENANT. 

Under  this  caption,  the  New  York  Herald  of  the  23rd  May, 
1864,  says : — 

"  Some  of  our  patriotic  countrywomen  have  recently  made  a  very  silly 
covenant  to  wear  uncomfortable  clothes.  Our  great  grandmothers  drank 
sassafras  only  because  they  could  not  get  tea,  and  wore  lindsey-woolsey 
because  silks  and  satins  could  not  get  into  the  country,  and  not  for  any 
other  reason.  Imported  goods  are  plenty,  and  every  dollar's  worth 
bought  goes  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Government.  This  move- 
ment began  in  Washington,  with  the  Congressmen's  wives,  and  is  exactly 
of  the  charater  of  the  Washington  financial  ideas.  The  Congressmen 
labor  desperately  to  devise  a  means  to  increase  the  revenue,  and  they  can- 
not do  it,  and  now  their  wives  have  hit  upon  a  plan  that  will  decrease 
the  revenue  to  an  immense  extent." 

The  fair  fame  of  the  noble  women  of  the  revolution  will  not 
be  disturbed  by  this  flippant  irreverence.  The  patriotism  of 
those  who  now  emulate  their  example  is  not  impugned  ;  but  their 
action  is  characterized  as  silly.  This  may  mislead  the  superficial 
or  thoughtless,  and  encourage  those  who  have  no  disposition  to 
make  sacrifices  to  ridicule  those  who  have.  It^is  at  best  repuls- 
ing a  generous  ofler  with  a  churlish  sneer.  But  the  writer  is 
evidently  as  deficient  in  his  reason  as  he  is  in  his  breeding  and 
sentiment. 

Under  his  view,  if  the  wife  and  daughters  of  a  tradesman 
should  buy  largely  of  his  stock  of  silks  for  their  own  use,  his 
finances  would  thereby  be  much  improved  by  reason  of  the 
per  centage  of  profit  charged  on  all  his  sales.  The  statement  is 
too  shallow  to  float  an  idea,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  launch 
one  into  it — but  only  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  covenant, 
which  we  deem  a  matter  worthy  of  note. 

Yigorous  industry  and  rigorous  economy  are  now  our  reliance 
for  national  support ;  and  if  generally  practised,  would  soon  sup- 
ply all  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and  bring  our  currency  to 
a  specie  basis.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  assume,  that  if  we  fore- 
go the  use  of  foreign  products,  we  may  squander  our  own  with 
impunity.  Economy  in  the  use  of  these  is  also  needed.  A 
nation  is  but  one  of  the  large  families  of  the  world.  If  any 
family,  say  that  of  a  farmer,  whose  whole  income  is  from  their 
farm,  use  up  all  its  products  and  bu}^  nothing,  they  neither  lose 
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nor  gain  in  wealth ;  but  if  they  buy  some  things  of  others, 
having  no  surplus  products  of  their  own  to  pay  with,  they  are 
on  the  highway  to  bankruptcy.  The  more  we  economize  in  our 
own  products,  the  more  we  shall  have  to  sell  to  other  countries 
to  pay  for  articles  we  import,  some  of  which  are  essential  to  the 
national  defence. 

Many  well-meaning  people  satisfy  their  own  scruples  in  regard 
to  their  luxurious  indulgence,' with  the  idea  that  the  employment 
of  labor  even  for  that  end  is  a  public  benefit.  If  they  would 
do  the  same  thing  indirectly,  say  by  first  employing  the  laborer 
to  raise  corn,  and  then  for  mere  amusement  burn  the  corn,  they 
would  see  that  the  bonfire  might  cause  some  families  to  sufier 
from  hunger.  It  obviously  makes  no  difierence  to  the  actual 
result  whether  the  labor  is  applied  and  exhausted  in  the  selfish 
personal  gratification,  directly  or  indirectly.  ISTo  one  has  a  right 
to  use  the  power,  which  the  possession  of  money  gives  him, 
selfishly  to  appropriate  an  undue  portion  of  the  labor  which  the 
nation  needs. 

This  patriotic  movement  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  our  fair 
countrywomen,  then,  is  in  the  right  direction.  It  helps  our 
finances,  and  at  the  same  time  fosters  noble  sentiments,  and  re- 
bukes that  low  ambition  to  parade  the  possession  of  wealth  which 
has  increased  with  the  sudden  accumulation  incident  to  the 
gambling  spirit  of  speculation  that  is  engendered  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed.  The  moral  influence  of  the  move- 
ment is  probably  more  important  even  than  the  financial  efiect ; 
though  this,  from  its  tendency  to  encourage  economy  generally, 
will  far  exceed  the  many  millions  saved  in  silks  and  other  ex- 
pensive articles  of  dress.  Our  sex  can  but  poorly  appreciate  the 
sacrifice  they  ofler.  To  use  a  change  of  apparel,  involving  no 
tangible  bodily  discomfort  seems  a  trifling  aflair.  But  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  this  matter  of  female  attire,  by  its  associa- 
tion with  refined  taste,  grace  and  elegance,  by  its  agency  in 
heightening  the  charms  of  beauty — its  artistic  reflex  upon  the 
gem  of  which  it  is  the  setting — is  really  one  of  the  substantial 
elements  of  woman's  power— of  tliat  power  by  which  she  exerts 
her  peculiar  influence  in  civilizing,  refining,  and  elevating  our 
race,  and  to  which  all  the  coarser  potential  forms  of  human 
agency  are  wholly  inadequate.  ]5y  personal  adornment  to  en- 
hance the  power  by  which  she  so  sways  the  moral  destinies  of 
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nations  is  to  her  an  instinct^ — a  portion  of  her  very  nature  and 
being.  There  is  no  condition  of  society  so  low  or  so  barbarous 
that  it  does  not  manifest  itself,  and  none  so  refined  or  advanced 
that  it  does  not  keep  pace  with  it.  Where  the  drapery  is  mainly 
what  nature  supplies,  she  finds  means  to  garnish  it,  and  as  art 
advances,  its  highest  attainment  is  brought  into  requisition  for 
her  personal  embellishment.  The  iron  rule  of  the  ascetic  Puri- 
tan could  not  wholly  repress  this  sentiment ;  and  the  milder 
restraints  of  the  Quaker  discipline,  but  invest  it  with  more  coy 
and  piquant  charms.  Their  offer,  then,  is  that  of  a  magnani- 
mous sovereign,  who,  for  the  weal  of  his  subjects,  proposes  to 
relinquish  the  elements  of  his  hereditary  power,  and  should 
awaken  in  us  a  higher  esteem,  a  more  loyal  devotion,  and  at 
the  same  time  inspire  us  to  emulate  their  patriotism  by  generous 
sacrifices  and  heroic  action. 

I  would,  that  the  beauty  of  this  contemplated  movement  should 
not  be  marred  by  any  narrow  or  selfish  sentiment,  so  peculiarly 
imbecoming  to  woman ;  nor  yet  by  a  spirit  of  retaliation  deroga- 
tory to  her  proper  dignity,  however  that  spirit  may  have  been 
provoked.   Her  benign  influence  will  be  more  haj)pily  exerted  in 
allaying  than  in  aggravating  the  harsh  feelings  which  may  lead 
to  results  which  we  all  would  regret,  and  deem  disastrous  to  the 
best  interests  of  humanity.  We  complain  of  England,  that,  con- 
trary to  all  our  expectations  and  all  her  professions,  she  has  favored 
the  advocates  of  slavery.    But,  however  mortifying  the  confes- 
sion, we  must  admit  that  while  our  ruling  class  openly  avowed 
that  relief  to  the  wronged  and  oppressed  was  not  our  intention, 
and  while  even  the  rancor  of  civil  strife  did  not  prevent  some  of 
our  military  leaders  from  uniting  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
rebels  to  rivet  the  shackles  of  the  slave,  and  crush  the  hope 
which,  after  ages  of  the  darkest  despair,  had  just  sent  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  into  his  soul,  we  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  heart 
of  that  great  nation  which,  however  incrusted  in  a  cold,  selfish, 
petrified  public  policy,  still  retains  much  of  its  native  warmth 
and  sensibility,  should  be  touched  with  sympathy  for  our  cause  ; 
much  less  that  its  intellect  would  be  convinced  that  our  victory 
would  be  a  triumph  to  humanity.    The  logic  of  our  positions 
was  against  us  ;  and  we  ourselves  now  perceive  that  early  success 
would  have  left  the  ISTorth  still  the  guarantors  and  suj)porters 
of  slavery — still  the  submissive  slave-catchers  for  the  South. 
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And  let  us  not  forget  with  wliat  unfaltering  faith  in  our  eventual 
regeneration  a  Cobden  and  a  Bright  espoused  our  cause ;  nor  the 
elevating  words  of  encouragement  we  received  from  J.  Stewart 
Mill,  Groldwin  Smith,  and  others  of  her  deep  thinkers  ;  and  more 
especially,  in  connection  with  the  subject  we  are  upon,  let  us  not 
forget  the  sublime  utterances  which  came  up  to  us  from  the  very 
depths  of  England's  social  system — from  those  brave  men  and 
women  of  Lancashire,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  privation, 
brought  upon  them  by  our  war,  still  asked  no  relief  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  oppressed  of  other  lands,  but  nobly  cried  out,  Let 
the  right  prevail ;  let  this  diabolical  institution,  this  foul  disgrace 
to  mankind  be  exterminated — though  in  England  we  now  starve, 
let  slavery  in  America  be  for  ever  abolished/'  And  if  the  exi- 
gencies of  that  cause  to  which  they  have  manifested  such  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  now  require  that  we  should  lesson  our 
support  to  their  industry,  let  us  not  aggravate  the  evil  by  any 
offensive  or  invidious  discrimination  against  them  ;  but,  appre- 
ciating the  noble  spirit  they  have  manifested,  and  animated 
by  their  example,  evince  at  least  a  disposition  to  share  with 
them  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  this  necessary  retrench- 
ment. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  requirements  of  a  high  sentiment,  as 
well  as  of  the  most  enlightened  policy,  will  be  best  fulfilled  by 
making  this  economy  general,  instead  of  limiting  it  to  foreign 
products ;  though  this,  as  our  most  highly  wrought  and  ex- 
pensive articles  are  from  abroad,  Avill,  to  a  great  extent,  be  the 
practical  result. 

1'  I  will  only  add,  that  it  is  somewhat  significant  of  the  value 
of  this  economical  movement,  that  those  English  journals  which 
have  steadily  opposed  our  interests  are  now  reviling  it.  H. 


CONTRACTION  versus  EXPANSION. 

The  circulating  money  is  now  about  $800,000,000;  gold, 
over  260  ;  money  scarce,  and  spocidators  clamorous  for  further 
inflation. 

Suppose  the  circulalion  were  doubled ;  investments  would 
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then  prove  profitable^  and  the  impetus  of  speculation  thus 
stimulated  would  advance  prices  say  2  1-10  times,  and  then 
2  1-10  times  the  amount  of  currency  being  required  (and  this 
even  if  the  number  of  exchanges  were  not  increased)  money 
would  soon  become  scarcer  than  before. 

Expansion  then  soon  aggravates  the  scarcity,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  increasing  the  profit  of  other  investments,  lessens 
the  demands  for  government  bonds. 

The  inference  from  the  present  state  of  things  is,  that  the 
prices  of  gold  and  other  commodities  have  been  advanced 
beyond  what  is  due  even  to  the  present  large  volume  of  circu- 
lation. Encouraged  and  aided  by  the  constant  expansion,  the 
speculators  have  been  active,  augmenting  the  evil  of  inflation, 
and  reducing  the  market  value  of  our  bonds  at  one  time 
to  thirty-five  and  now  to  about  thirty-eight  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Continue  the  expansion,  and  they  will  soon  be  at  twenty ; 
for  the  tendency  is  to  fall  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  amount 
of  circulation  and  the  diminution  of  credit  which  such  reckless 
financeering  engenders.  If,  with  such  enormous  expenditures, 
we  come  to  promising  five  dollars  for  only  one  in  hand,  the 
promises  will  probably  never  be  fulfilled,  or  at  least  involve 
such  doubt  as  to  make  them  of  little  value.  Further  inflation 
then  leads  directly  to  national  bankruptcy,  and  very  probably 
to  revolution  and  anarchy. 

With  bonds  at  the  present  low  point,  the  sacrifice  in  arrest- 
ing the  downward  tendency  must  of  course  be  much  greater 
than  it  would  have  been  at  an  earlier  period,  when  a  less  issue  of 
them  would  have  sufficed,  and  when  such  destructive  sacrifices 
had  not  alarmed  capitalists  as  to  the  final  result.  It  is,  however, 
now  the  only  available  means  of  averting  bankruptcy,  and  it  is 
better  to  make  the  attempt  when  our  ability  stands  at  thirty- 
eight,  rather  than  wait  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  still  lower 
point. 

One  vigorous  effort  will  probably  accomplish  the  object. 
Once  the  speculators  are  satisfied  that  the  current  has  changed, 
and  that  the  future  policy  will  be  such  that  currency  will  ap- 
preciate, and  gold  and  merchandise  relatively  depreciate,  the 
millions  now  profitably  used  in  speculation  will  be  released  and 
become  available  for  public  service. 
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Besides  this,  as  soon  as  the  current  changes,  every  decline  in 
prices  strengthens  the  government — improving  its  credit  and 
lessening  its  expenses.  It  also  releases  proportionate  amounts 
from  the  channels  of  commerce. 

If  $800,000,000  is  just  adeqnate  to  the  requirements  of 
trade  with  the  present  inflated  prices,  then  a  general  reduction 
in  these  prices  of  one  per  cent,  (say  from  250  to  247^)  releases 
$8,000,000.  This  the  government  should  withdraw ;  and  con- 
tinuing an  active  competition  with  the  speculators  in  hiring 
money,  repeat  the  operation,  till  prices  are  brought  nearer  to  a 
specie  basis.  Here,  as  it  would'  not  be  expedient  to  use  the 
labor  of  the  country,  which  is  wanted  to  supply  our  armies,  to 
supply  a  metallic  currency,  the  contraction  should  cease  till 
with  peace  we  have  some  spare  labor  to  apply  to  that  important 
object.  With  such  contraction,  the  national  expenses  would  of 
course  be  very  much  diminished,  so  that  the  internal  revenue, 
which,  with  expansion,  would  soon  become  almost  inappreciable, 
would  probably  defray  nearly  one  half  the  amount.  Such  a 
condition  of  affairs  would  inspire  confidence  and  make  the  rais- 
ing of  the  balance  an  easy  matter. 

The  constant  diminution  of  the  currency-making  holders  of 
property  anxious  to  sell,  prices  would  thus  be  carried  below 
what  would  be  due  to  the  circulation  at  the  moment,  and  hence 
contraction  would  soon  make  money  plenty j  as  expansion  makes  it 
scarce. 

The  cessation  of  speculation  would  not  only  release  large 
sums  of  money  now  embarked  in  it,  but  would  release  for  actual 
use  large  amounts  of  property  now  held  for  a  rise  ;  and  thus  (if 
it  be  a  foreign  product)  immediately  lessen  the  necessity  for 
import,  or  (if  it  be  home  product)  increase  our  ability  to 
export. 

Besides,  the  products  for  proper  use  would  be  increased ;  for 
even  if  these  worthless  speculators  cannot  be  induced  to  become 
productive  laborers,  they  would  be  prevented  from  obtaining 
the  means  of  wasting  what  the  labor  of  others  had  produced ; 
and  this  suggests  another  good  efiect  of  contraction,  in  curtail- 
ing the  present  unseemly  and  untimely  extravagance,  and 
inducing  an  economy  now  hardly  less  needed  for  its  moral  than 
its  pecuniary  benefits. 

When  the  Bank  of  England  seeks  to  prevent  the  export  of 
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gold  it  increases  tlie  rate  of  interest ;  and  though  our  govern- 
ment, now  being  the  great  borrower,  would  lose  by  a  high  rate, 
yet  some  compensation  would  attend  even  this  featui  o  which 
may  mark  contraction. 

The  ability  of  the  nation  being  ample,  it  cannot  be  that  there 
is  no  remedy  for  our  financial  difiicnlties.  The  people  being 
also  willing,  it  only  remains  for  those  in  charge  of  our  afiairs 
to  seek  out  and  apply  this  remedy. 

As  the  banks  will  be  large  gainers  thereby,  they  should,  as 
indicated  in  my  last  communication,  contribute  to  the  contrac- 
tion by  drawing  in  or  at  least  by  diminishing  their  circulation. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  too,  that  success  to  our  arms  will  soon 
greatly  facilitate  this  financial  reform. 

The  foregoing  views  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  popular 
notion,  that  contracting  the  currency  will  make  money  scarce 
and  prevent  the  sale  of  government  bonds,  showing  that  this 
result  really  follows  expansion,  and  that  contraction  will  facili- 
tate the  sale  of  the  bonds,  while  it  also  lessens  the  amount  of 
them  required  to  be  sold.  If  these  results  are  true  they  are 
manifestly  very  encouraging  and  important  to  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  financial  problems  of  the  day.  If  they  are  eroneous, 
the  fallacy  of  the  foregoing  positions  may  be  shown,  and  I 
would,  through  you,  submit  them  to  public  scrutiny.  H. 

July  19,  1864. 
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